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ABSTRACT 



Even after children enter school, parents continue to be the 
most important adult influence on their lives. This booklet, directed to 
parents, contains more than 40 ways that parents can work with their child's 
school to support their child's learning. The suggestions are organized in 
several sections: (l) "Parent Involvement: The 3 V's," visibility, 

volunteering, and voting; (2) "Partners in Your Children's Education"; (3) 
"More Basic than the Basics, " delineating the basic skills parents teach 
their children, including self-confidence, a willingness to work, discipline, 
good nutrition, and good health; (4) "The Three R's," suggestions for 
encouraging reading, writing, and arithmetic skills; (5) "Beyond the Three 
R's," suggestions for enhancing children's education in the arts, social 
studies, science, and physical education; (6) "Helping Your Child Make the 
Most of Homework"; and (7) "Using Technology To Turn on Learning," focusing 
on television and the Internet. The booklet notes that it is most important 
of all that parents enjoy their children and let them know every day how 
special they are. (Contains 23 references.) (KB) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Your Child s Most Important Teacher 

ou are your child’s first — and most important — teacher. When 
you speak the first words to your infant son or daughter, you 
are a language teacher. When you help your child recognize 
shapes such as letters, you are teaching reading skills. Before your 
child enrolls in kindergarten, you probably also teach math, science, 
social studies, the arts, and physical education. 




Even after your child enters school, you continue to be the most 
important adult influence on his 1 life. Most teachers see children only 
a few hours a day. Parents are constantly teaching their children. 



But some parents seem to think that once a child enters school, the 
only “real” learning takes place there. Of course schools teach chil- 
dren much of the important knowledge they need, but parents play a 
critical teaching role in educating children. More than 30 years of 
research clearly shows that children learn best when schools and par- 
ents work as a team. 



That’s why the teachers and administrators of your child’s school dis- 
trict have sent this book to you. It includes more than 40 ways you 
can work with your child’s school to support learning. By cooperat- 
ing, we believe we can make sure every child learns as much as he or 
she can. 



You may already be following many of these suggestions — and 
that’s great. You may decide others are not appropriate for your 
child, and that’s fine, too. After all, you know your child better than 
anyone else. But we hope these suggestions will help you realize how 
much influence you have on your child’s learning and even encour- 
age you to try some new learning activities with your child. 

We are sure you will enjoy learning with your child. So, good luck. 
And welcome to our “faculty.” 



1 Because we believe in the importance of individuals, we often use the singular 
pronoun. To be fair, we alternate the use of “him” and “her” throughout this 
publication. 
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Parent Involvement: The 3 Vs 

How can you play a more active role in your child’s education? Here 
are some ideas: 

Be Visible 

Attend parent conferences so you and your child’s teacher can get to 
know each other. Join and support your school’s parent organization. 
When children see that their parents think school is important, they 
think so too. 

Volunteer 

Parent volunteers make it possible for schools to provide many of the 
extra touches that can make the difference between a good education 
and a great one. Even if you are very busy, there’s a job you can do. 
Studies show that children whose parents are school volunteers actu- 
ally do better in school. So ask your child’s teacher or principal what 
you can do. 

Vote 

Be an active, informed citizen. You’ll be encouraging your child to 
be a good citizen. Because school boards make important decisions 
affecting your child’s education, make a special effort to learn 
about — and vote in — school board, finance and other school 
elections. 




Parents and teachers want the same thing for children — the best pos- 
sible education. And when we work together, we make a strong team. 
Here are some ways you can help your child’s school do a better job: 

/ See that your child attends school regularly. 

/ Support the school in its efforts to maintain proper discipline. 

</ Be aware of what your child is learning in school. 
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/ Let the school know if your child has any problems outside of 
school that might affect his ability to learn. 

/ If you have concerns or questions about any aspect of the school, 
share them. Your child’s teacher can often give you the informa- 
tion you want. Or, if needed, the principal, superintendent or 
other administrators are available also. 

/ If someone on the school staff has been particularly helpful to 
your child, let that person know. Everyone likes to hear good 
news now and then! 

More Basic Than the Basics 

You’ve probably heard educators talk a lot about the “basics.” But as 
a parent, you are the one who teaches your child the basic skills that 
make learning possible. These skills include: 

Self-Confidence 

Children who believe in their own worth are better able to face the 
challenges of school. They are not afraid to make (and learn from) an 
occasional mistake. By letting your child know you have confidence 
in her, you’re giving her the confidence that will help her have a suc- 
cessful school experience. 

AWillingnesstoWork 

Sometimes, parents think that school success depends on a child’s 
natural “intelligence.” But teachers say a willingness to work plays the 
biggest role in school success. If your child is struggling with a sub- 
ject, give him encouragement by telling him that you know that if he 
keeps working at it he will succeed. 




Children whose parents have established clear and consistent rules for 
behavior at home have little difficulty adjusting to the specific rules of 
the school and the classroom. This makes it easier for them to focus 
and succeed. 
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Good Nutrition 

One important way to help a child do better in school is to make 
sure she eats a healthy breakfast. Studies show that children who eat a 
good breakfast perform better in school than those who skip break- 
fast. It’s your responsibility to see that your child eats a healthy diet 
that is low in “junk foods” such as sweets and potatoes and includes 

/ Dairy products, 

/ Vegetables and fruits, 

y Breads and cereals, and 

y Meat, poultry, fish or appropriate substitutes. 

Good Health 

Good health involves more than an occasional trip to the doctor. It 
also includes a good diet, and making sure your child gets enough 
exercise during the day and adequate sleep at night. It’s also impor- 
tant to make sure your child has no hearing, vision, or dental prob- 
lems — which often create learning problems. 

When your child is ill, he should probably not attend school. But if 
he will be absent, please notify the school. If your child’s illness lasts 
longer than a few days, the teacher may be able to send work home 
so he doesn’t fall too far behind. 
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The Three R's 

The Three R's: Reading 

Children who are good readers have a head start in learning all subjects. 
Here are some ways you as a parent can encourage your child to read: 

</ Read to and with your child. Make story time a happy time. 
Believe it or not, the simple act of reading a book with your child is 
probably the most effective way to encourage your child to read 
independendy. (Besides, reading with your child is fun.) Sometimes, 
stop while reading and ask questions: “What do you think will hap- 
pen next?” “Why do you think the little girl in the story did that?” 

Let your child choose favorite books most of the time. But occasion- 
ally, choose something a little more challenging. And encourage 
your child to read aloud to you by alternating paragraphs or pages. 

Be a reading role model. When your child is doing homework, 
read a book or a magazine. Talk about what you read with your 
child. Let your child see how you use reading in your job. All these 
are ways you can show your child that reading is an important part of 
life and is a “grown-up” activity. 

/ Keep reading material handy. Reading is a skill, and like other 
skills, it improves with practice. So make it easy for your child to 
read. Keep a book in the car so you can read to her while you’re 
waiting in the bank line. Put a basket of magazines next to a com- 
fortable chair by the TV as an alternative activity or on your child’s 
bedside table so she can spend a few minutes reading each night to 
wind down before going to sleep. 

/ Visit the library regularly and consider getting a library card 
for your child. Public libraries offer a wealth of learning opportuni- 
ties. While you’re checking out books or magazines, you can also 
check out the other services that are available. Can you and your 
child use library computers to explore the Internet? Does the library 
offer special programs for children? 
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y If your child is just learning to read, use every opportunity to 
encourage him to practice this skill. Ask your child to read signs 
when you’re out for a walk or a drive. Make labels for items in your 
house to help your child recognize the names of familiar objects. 

y If your child is older, start a parent-child book club. A small 
group of parents and children can choose books to read and discuss 
together. Not only will you introduce your child to some wonderful 
literature (and rediscover some yourself), you’ll also have a chance to 
have some in-depth conversations with each other. 

The Three R s: Writing 

The ability to express thoughts clearly in writing is an essential skill. 

In fact, many people argue that you don’t really understand a 
thought until you can express it clearly in writing. Here are some 
ways to help improve your child’s writing: 

y All writing is based on spoken language, so talk with — and lis- 
ten to — your child. As you share experiences and talk about them, 
you help your child develop an understanding of — and a love for — 
words, which will translate into better writing. 

/ Let your child see you writing. Don’t let your child think that 
writing is something that only happens in school. Write letters to 
family and friends, business correspondences, and perhaps even an 
occasional story to share with him. Sometimes read what you’ve writ- 
ten and ask your child for his thoughts or suggestions. As your child 
sees you revising what you’ve written, he’ll learn the importance of 
editing and revision to good writing. 

y Help your child write her own books. She might choose to 
write about a special interest, such as a hobby. She could write about 
your family — perhaps interviewing an older family member and then 
translating that information into a book that will no doubt be trea- 
sured for generations. Once the book is written, encourage your child 
to illustrate it and make a cover. These books make great gifts for rel- 
atives and friends. 
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/ Encourage your child to write letters. Even young children 
can write to friends and family. And older children can also write let- 
ters to companies and agencies to request information, samples, 
brochures, and so on. When they receive replies, they’ll have an 
incentive to write again. Also, if you have a computer and access to 
the Internet, your child can use e-mail to write to family and friends 
and contact organizations. 

The Three R's: Arithmetic 

Some people think that in the age of the pocket calculator and the 
home computer, it isn’t necessary for students to perfect mathematics 
skills. But children still need strong mental math skills (the ability to 
do math in their heads) so they can work with calculators and other 
technologies. After all, these technologies are only as accurate as the 
person controlling them. A calculator, for instance, can compute, but 
it can’t think. Without a strong math foundation, children can’t 
judge whether answers are correct. If a child accidentally multiplies 
30 time 40 when trying to calculate 3 time 40, he needs to quickly 
realize that the calculator’s answer — 1,200 — cannot be the answer 
he is after. 

Here are some ways to foster mathematics skills in your child: 

/ Help your child see how she uses math every day. Does she 
look at the clock to see how many minutes remain before her favorite 
TV show? That’s math. Is she figuring out how much she has to save 
so she can buy a favorite game? That’s math, too. 

y Have your child help with family shopping. A young child can 
identify numbers as you go up and down the aisles. An older child 
might add the cost of two or three items and determine how much 
change he should receive. (Let him buy these items — and if he has 
figured correctiy, let him keep the change.) Still older children might 
use ads to compare prices and determine the best buys before going 
shopping. 

y Cooking is an excellent way to put math skills to work. As 
children follow a recipe, they see the importance of following direc- 
tions. When they use measuring cups, they see fractions at work. And 
best of all, everyone can enjoy the results! 
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Beyond the Three R's 

You can help your child in other subjects as well. Here are some sug- 
gestions for enhancing your child’s education: 



The Arts 

Many communities offer free performances for young people. Check 
your newspaper for a schedule of these events and attend them with 
your child. Don’t forget performances at your local high school — 
these offer first-class talent at little or no cost. 

Encourage your child to be a creator of art, not just a spectator. 
Provide a place to display your child’s creations (this is why refrigera- 
tor doors were created). Keep a supply of paper, paint, crayons, and 
other art supplies to stimulate your child’s creativity. Fill a box with 
dress-up clothes to encourage make-believe. Sing songs when you’re 
in the car. Play tapes or CDs and ask your child to dance. Sometimes 
have your child tell you a bedtime story. 

Social Studies 

Family outings can teach your child about the world in which we live. 
These “outings” can be visits to a neighborhood across town, a local 
business, or a nearby park as well as a trip to another city or state. 

You can also learn about other cultures by checking out library books 
or using the Internet. 

Talk with your child about differences in the ways people live. Ask 
your child to imagine what it would be like to live in a large city, or 
on a farm, or on the moon. 

Watch the news with your child. Help your child find answers to the 
questions a particular news story raises. Read a story in the newspaper 
and compare it with the story on the television news. Choose a 
“Person of the Week” — a newsmaker, athlete, or entertainer — and 
encourage your child to learn all he can about this individual. 

Make sure your child knows how to make and read maps. Have her 
make a map of how to get from your house to school, church, or a 
friend’s house. Then follow the map to see if it’s correct. 
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Science 

Help your child become aware of the world. As you take walks or 
travel, take time to examine the rocks, plants, and animals that sur- 
round you. 

Pay attention to the weather. Keep a graph of the high and low tem- 
perature every day for a month. Or, use the temperature listed in 
your local newspaper. Talk about the weather trends and what might 
cause them. 

Help your child solve some “mysteries.” Show him how a clock 
works (or give him an old clock to take apart). Talk about where the 
sun goes at night. Let your child plant a seed and watch it grow into 
a plant or a flower. 

Do “Science in the Sink.” Fill your sink with water. Gather objects 
from around the house. Ask your child to predict which will sink and 
which will float. Then test to see if she’s right. 

Physical Education 

Encourage your child to spend at least a half hour each day in active 
play. This play can consist of either organized sports or an individual 
activity — jumping rope, in-line skating, jogging, or riding a bike. 

Set a good example yourself. Make sure you get some vigorous exer- 
cise regularly. Exercise with your child — take a walk together, play a 
game, or put in an exercise video and work out together. You’ll be 
helping yourself as well as your child! 

Helping Your Child Make the Most of Homework 

Provide a quiet, well-lighted place for your child to study. A desk is 
ideal, but a comer of the kitchen table before or after dinner is fine, too. 

Establish a regular “homework time” in your home. During this 
time, there should be no TV, no radio, and no distractions. And be 
sure your child doesn’t put off doing homework until she is too tired 
to concentrate. 
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Make sure your youngster has the “tools of the trade.” These tools 
include pencils, paper, magic markers, scissors, tape, a ruler, and a 
dictionary appropriate for her age. Keep all supplies in a specific spot 
(preferably in a small box) where they can be easily located. 

Help your child with time management. A long-term assignment may 
seem overwhelming. Work with your child to break it down into 
smaller, short-term tasks. 

Most schools and teachers have a policy about how much time 
should be spent on homework each night. If your child consistently 
must spend much more or less time completing homework, contact 
the teacher about the discrepancy. Teachers can often provide enrich- 
ment activities or suggest better ways to study. 

Encourage and support your child’s efforts. Be available to take him 
to the library if they need to do research and to answer questions, but 
remember — the homework is your child’s responsibility, not yours. 

Using Technology To Turn on Learning 



Television 

By the time children are 18 years old, most will have spent more 
hours watching television than sitting in a classroom. Is all that televi- 
sion bad for kids? Well, yes — and no. 

Television can transport children to places they could never visit on 
their own. It can bring them closer to the men and women who 
shape world events. So it can be a powerful learning tool. 

But too much television can keep children away from reading, play- 
ing, and even just thinking. Studies (see www.kidsource.com/ 
kidsource/ content/TV) have found that when children who spend 
four or more hours watching television every day they: 

«/ Don’t work as hard in school. 

/ Don’t read as well. 

«/ Don’t have as many hobbies. 
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y Don’t play as well with friends. 
y Are more likely to have high cholesterol. 
y Are more likely to gain weight. 

The wrong kind of television can be a problem, too. One of your 
jobs as a parent is to help your child use television wisely. Decide 
what the limits will be for your child’s television viewing. Some fami- 
lies make a rule that there’s no TV until homework is done ... or 
none at all on school nights. 

Take time with your child to plan her television viewing. At the 
beginning of the week, help her decide which programs to watch. 

You might give her “TV tickets” — each one good for 30 minutes of 
viewing. 

The Internet 

What’s true for TV is just as true for the Internet. If your child is 
lucky enough to have access to a computer, he can communicate 
with people all over the world. But you need to set some limits on 
his Internet use. 

Don’t allow children to spend unlimited time online. They need to 
exercise their bodies, and they need time to play with other kids. 

Make sure you know what your child is doing when he’s online. It’s 
a good idea to keep the family computer in a place where you can see 
what your child is doing without hovering over his shoulder. 

Sit down with your child from time to time to see what sites he’s vis- 
iting. Talk about how he can evaluate the information he finds 
online. 

Be sure you provide alternatives to computers and television. Plan 
family outings — trips to the park or beach, picnics, visits to 
museums or zoos. And don’t forget family conversations! 
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Enjoy Your Children 

Most important of all, enjoy your children. Take a few minutes every 
day to let them know how special they are to you. And have fun 
helping them learn. It’s good for the whole family. 
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Resources 

Excellent new resources for parents are published every day. Here are 
some publications, organizations, and online resources available to 
help you help your child succeed in school. 



Organizations 

American Academy of Pediatrics has several health-related publica- 
tions for parents, which can be found on the Internet at 
www.aap.org . 

Communities in Schools, America’s largest stay-in-school network, 
offers resources and ideas for helping America’s communities help 
students at www.cisnet.org . 

The Family Education Network offers many ideas for parent/ school 
partnering at www. familveducation .com . 

KidsCampaigns is an information and action center for adults who 
want to make their communities work for children. It can be accessed 
online at www.connectforkids.org . 

National PTA, National Standards for Parent/Family Involvement 
Programs. The National PTA also has a number of publications 
designed to help parents play a more active role in their children’s 
education. These are available online at the PTA’s Education 
Resource Libraries, at www.pta.org . 

U. S. Department of Education has many free publications for par- 
ents on a wide range of subjects. They are available by calling 1-800- 
USA- LEARN or on the Internet at www. ed . gov /pubs / parents . 




Publications 

Amundson, K.J. (1999). 106 Ways Parents Can Help Students 
Achieve. Arlington, Va.: American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Amundson, K.J. (1999). Getting Tour Child Ready for School. 
Arlington, Va.: American Association of School Administrators. 

Amundson, K.J. (1999). Helping Tour Child Succeed in Elementary 
School. Arlington, Va.: American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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Amundson, K.J. (1999). Helping Tour Child Succeed in Middle and 
High School. Arlington, Va.: American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Amundson, K.J. (1999). Helping Tour Child With Homework. 
Arlington, Va.: American Association of School Administrators. 

Amundson, K.J. (1999). Reading , Writing, Speaking, and Listening 
Skills: Keys to Tour Child’s School Success. Arlington, Va.: American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Dodson, S. (1997). The Mother-Daughter Book Club. New York: 
HarperCollins. 

Henderson, A.T. and N. Berla. (1995). A New Generation of 
Evidence: The Family Is Critical to Student Achievement. Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Law and Education. 

Kelly, M. (1975). The Mother’s Almanac, revised edition. New York: 
Doubleday. 

Leonhardt, M. (1997). 99 Ways to Get Kids to Love Reading. New 
York: Three Rivers Press. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children. (1997). 
Brain Development Research — What It Means for Toung Children 
and Families. Washington, D.C.: NAEYC. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children. (1995). 
Ready or Not: What Parents Should Know About School Readiness. 
Washington, D.C.: NAEYC. 

Rich, D. (1998). MegaSkills: How Families Can Help Children 
Succeed in School and Beyond. Boston: Houghton Mi fflin . 

Rich, D. (1997). What Do We Say? What Do We Do?: Helping Our 
Children Succeed in School and Beyond. New York: Forge. 

Trelease, J. (1992). Hey! Listen to This! Stories to Read Aloud. New 
York: Penguin Books. 

Trelease, J. (1982). The Read-Aloud Handbook. New York: Penguin 
Books. 

Washington, V., V. Johnson, and J. McCracken. (1995). Grassroots 
Success! Preparing Schools and Families for Each Other. Washington, 
D.C.: NAEYC. 
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Thoughts to Remember 
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Other books in MSA's Parents: Partners in Education Series 

The following titles are also available in AASA’s Parents: 
Partners in Education Series. This series includes updated 
versions of long-term best-sellers as well as several new 
titles, all published in 1999. 

▼ 

106 Ways Parents Can Help Students Achieve 



Getting Tour Child Ready for School 

▼ 

* Helping Tour Child Succeed in Elementary School 

▼ 

* Helping Tour Child Succeed in Middle 
and High School 



Helping Tour Child With Homework 

▼ 

* Reading, Writing, Speaking, and Listening Skills: 
Keys to Tour Child’s School Success 



* These titles available in October 1999. 
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